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is not the main subject; Morton, whose experiences are of fore-
most interest, sees a great deal of the game, but having his own
hand to attend to, he does not see all. Scott was always very
sparing in his drafts upon actual history. Deliberately or involun-
tarily, he avoided the great episodes which are history in the
making, or kept on the outskirts. He preferred to show his great
personages as they walked and talked in the affairs of everyday
life, rather than in the stress of momentous events, in the actual
performance of the acts that certify greatness. This was not his
province. The novel of adventure, at any rate in Scott's hands,
was not the novel of action. His stories are packed with exciting
incident. And yet his heroes are remarkable, not for what they
do, but for the adventures which they go through before fortune
crowns a career not carved out by themselves. They have no more
will of their own, no more fixity of purpose or power of choice
and decision, than the Gil Bias or Roderick Randoms of picaresque
fiction. As a romancer, he dealt in adventure, not feats of audacity
and will-power. As a creative novelist and humorist, he was
more intent on the idiosyncrasies and picturesque vagaries of
mankind than on the drama of human will at odds with circum-
stance. Hence, as so often noted, his plots are of trifling interest,
merely contrivances for keeping things moving 5 and they were
apparently the last item to be thought of when he had made his
mind up about everything else.
Based on a Scott rejected the title proposed by Constable, and with it all
faMous pretence at a novel of Elizabethan times which should be a piece
of romanticized history. He was at first inclined to call the novel
he did write " Cumnor Hall," after Mickle's doleful ballad of
the death of Amy Robsart, which had caught his imagination
and suggested an effective plot. He had read the popular version
of the story in Ashmole's Antiquities of Berkshire, without making
the further inquiries which would have proved it a distortion of
the facts.1 Kenilworth he had seen in 1815. Thus the spirit of
place and a melancholy legend combined in the inception of a
story of intrigue and crime which was also to embrace the petty
politics, feuds, and jealousies of the Court, and the incidental
1 A re*sum6 of the facts is given by Seccombe (118-121). See also Buchan,
232-233. Scott printed Ashmole's account of the case and Mickle's ballad in
the introduction added in 1831.